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STIFF  NOTES 


Arts  and  Science 

Prof.  S.  van  den  Bergh,  now  on  leave 
at  the  Mount  Wilson  and  Palomar  Observa- 
tories in  Pasadena,  visited  the  Department 
of  Astronomy,  Oct.  1-7,  for  consultations 
with  staff  and  graduate  students. 

Profs.  J.  D.  Fernie,  R.  Garrison,  J.  F. 
Heard,  H.  S.  Hogg,  D.  A.  MacRae,  R.  C. 
Roeder,  E.  R.  Seaquist  and  S.  van  den 
Bergh  attended  scientific  sessions  of  the 
National  Committee  for  the  International 
Astronomical  Union  in  Ottawa  and  at  the 
Algonquin  Radio  Observatory,  Oct.  4r- 6. 
Papers  were  presented  by  Profs.  Roeder, 
Seaquist  and  van  den  Bergh. 

Prof.  A.  W.  Currie  participated  in  a 
seminar  on  Transportation  organized  by  the 
Canadian  Industrial  Traffic  League  held 
in  Ottawa  on  Sept.  26.  He  presented  a 
paper  on  “The  Economic  Implications  of 
Recent  Legislation”. 

Prof.  R.  O.  Brinkhurst  attended  the 
International  Limnological  Conference  in 
Israel  (Aug.  11-20)  and  presented  a paper 
on  “The  Food  of  Aquatic  Oligochaeta  and 
gave  two  lectures  on  “Systematics  and  Eco- 
logy of  the  Aquatic  Oligochaeta”  at  the 
University  of  Izmir,  Aug.  26. 

Prof.  R.  A.  Liversage  gave  a lecture  at 
the  Biological  Research  Laboratory,  St. 
Andrews,  N.B.,  July  19,  concerning  “The 
Endocrinology  - of  Lower  Vertebrates  in 
Relation  to  Cellular  Differentiation  in  Re- 
generation Systems”  while  on  research 
appointment  at  the  University  Division  of 
this  laboratory  during  July. 

Prof.  N.  Mrosovsky  was  invited  to  give 
a paper  at  the  plenary  session  of  the  3rd 
International  Conference  on  the  Regulation 
of  Food  and  Water  Intake  at  Haverford, 
Penn.,  Sept.  1-3,  entitled  “Body  Weight 
Regulation  in  Hibemators”. 

University  College 

Prof.  J.  S.  Holladay,  Jr.  recently  ap- 
pointed associate  professor  to  the  staff  of  the 
Department  of  Near  Eastern  Studies,  was 
engaged  during  the  summer  in  excavating 
the  site  at  Gezer. 

Prof.  Michel  Sanouillet  participated 
in  a symposium  on  Pierre  Albert-Birot  held 
at  the  Chateau  de  Bonaguil  (France),  Aug. 
24-26.  In  October,  he  sat  on  the  five-mem- 
ber International  Jury  of  the  20th  Canadian 
Film  Awards. 

Medicine 

Dr.  T.  Hofmann  attended  the  5th  meet- 
ing of  the  Federation  of  European  Bio- 
chemical Societies  in  Prague,  July  15-20 
and  gave  a paper  entitled  “Studies  on 
N-terminal  Isoleucine  in  Chymotrypsin”.  Dr. 
Hoffman  also  visited  the  Department  of 
Biochemistry  and  Molecular  Biology  in 
Zurich,  Aberdeen,  Birmingham,  Liverpool, 
Sheffield,  Cambridge  and  Oxford. 

Graduate  Studies 

Prof.  Edward  F.  Sheffield  attended 
the  4e  Colloque  of  the  Faculte  des  sciences 
de  l’education  of  l’Universite  Laval,  held  in 
Quebec,  Oct.  4—5.  The  subject  was  “L’an  2 
des  CEGEP”. 

Hygiene 

Dr.  G.  H.  Beaton  participated  in  the 
program  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  Nutri- 
tion Congress  held  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico, 
Aug.  26  to  29.  He  also  joined  a planning 
meeting  of  the  Life  Sciences  Research  Office 
of  the  Federation  of  American  Societies  of 
Experimental  Biology  in  Washington,  con- 
cerned with  “A  Study  of  Vision  as  Related 
to  Night  Vision  and  Dark  Adaptation  in 
the  Soldier”. 

Prof.  H.  Milne,  Department  of  Nutri- 
tion, assisted  in  a study  on  teenagers  in 


Chilliwack,  B.C.,  a project  of  the  University 
of  British  Columbia  and  the  provincial  De- 
partment of  Health.  Some  of  the  data  from 
this  study  is  to  be  computed  at  the  U of  T. 
From  June  10-28,  Miss  Milne  visited  Igloo- 
lik,  N.W.T.  to  explore  the  possibilities  of 
determining  nutritional  status  in  Eskimos, 
as  part  of  a study  of  the  International 
Biological  Programme. 

Prof.  A.  P.  Ruderman  served  as  a short- 
term consultant  to  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Health  of  Chile  in  association  with  a special 
team  from  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Hygiene 
and  Public  Health  and  other  health  agencies. 

Prof.  E.  M.  Stuart,  Department  of 
Health  Administration,  has  been  appointed 
a Visiting  Professor,  Hospital  Administra- 
tive College,  London,  England,  for  the 
period  Sept.  1,  1968  to  June  30,  1969. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Baker,  senior  lecturer,  Depart- 
ment of  Parasitology,  London  School  of 
Hygiene  and  Tropical  Medicine,  lectured 
on  Sept.  19  to  the  Department  of  Parasito- 
logy on  “Structure  and  Function  of  the 
Kinetoplast-mitochondrion  Complex  in  Try- 
panosomes”. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Fallis  was  invited  to  present 
a paper  on  “Observations  on  the  Attraction 
and  Feeding  Behaviour  of  Simuliids  in  Re- 
lation to  Their  Role  as  Vectors”,  to  the 
Eight  International  Congresses  of  Tropical 
Medicine  and  Malaria,  Sept.  7 to  15  at 
Teheran.  He  participated  en  route  in  a 
colloquium  in  the  Department  of  Parasito- 
logy, University  of  Jerusalem,  where  he 
spoke  on  “Problems  of  Transmission  and 
Development  of  Species  of  Haemosporidia”. 

Prof.  J.  E.  F.  Hastings  gave  the  key- 
note address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ontario  Public  Health  Association  on  Sept. 
25  on  “Some  Plain  Thoughts  on  the  State 
of  the  Public  Health”. 

Dr.  R.  J.  Shephard  attended  the  Inter- 
national Physiological  Congress  held  in 
Washington,  Aug.  25-30  and  also  the 
Physiology  of  Stress  Symposium  at  Buffalo, 
Sept.  1-2,  presenting  a paper  on  oxygen 
conductance  at  altitude. 

Dr.  J.  E.  F.  Hastings  has  been  re-ap- 
pointed as  a Board  Member  and  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Health  Aspects 
of  Welfare  of  the  Canadian  Welfare  Coun- 
cil. He  is  also  Chairman  of  the  Central 
Programme  Committee  and  a member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Health  Practices  of 
the  Canadian  Public  Health  Association. 

Aerospace  Studies 

Dr.  I.  I.  Glass  attended  the  Fourth 
International  Symposium  on  Bioastronautics 
and  the  Exploration  of  Space  on  June  24- 
27,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  He  also  visited 
the  South  West  Research  Institute  in  San 
Antonio,  on  June  26,  in  order  to  discuss 
research  problems  in  implosion-wave  Dyna- 
mics. 

Dr.  I.  I.  Glass  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  NRC  Standing  Sub-committee  on  High- 
Speed  Aerodynamics.  He  was  also  appointed 
a member  of  the  main  NRC  Associate 
Committee  on  Aerodynamics. 

On  July  29,  Dr.  I.  I.  Glass  visited  the 
Israel  Institute  of  Technology— Technion, 
Haifa,  in  order  to  discuss  recent  aerospace 
developments  and  research. 

Dr.  G.  K.  Korbacher  attended  a one- 
week  short  course  on  “Fundamental  and 
(See  page  3,  col.  4) 


OCTOBER  24  DEADLINE 

All  material  for  the  October  31  issue 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  editor, 
Mrs.  Winogene  Ferguson,  by  noon  on 
the  24th  of  October.  Her  address  is 
Room  225,  Simcoe  Hall  (928-2102). 


COMING  £ CENTS 

OCTOBER 


17  THURSDAY 

Lectures 


Seminars 


Music 


Colloquium 


School  of  Graduate  Studies  and  the  Centre  for  Medieval  Studies. 
“Medieval  Manuscript  Research  in  Spanish  Libraries”.  Prof.  Fred 
Robinson,  Department  of  English,  Stanford  University.  Upper  Lib- 
rary, Massey  College.  4 p.m. 

School  of  Graduate  Studies  and  Department  of  Physics.  “Dilute  Solu- 
tions of  He3  in  Superfluid  He4”.  Prof.  Gordon  Baym,  University  of 
Illinois.  Room  102  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories.  4.10  p.m.  Tea 
3.45  p.m. 

“Ancient  Monuments  of  Central  Java”.  Illustrated  lecture  by  Jan 
Fontein,  Curator  of  the  Department  of  Asiatic  Art  at  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston.  ROM  members  free;  others  $1.  ROM  main  build- 
ing. 8.30  p.m. 

School  of  Graduate  Studies  and  Department  of  Philosophy.  “Essence”. 
Prof.  Christopher  Kirwan,  Oxford  University  (visiting  professor  this 
year  at  University  of  Michigan).  Ferguson  Hall,  U.C.  Senior  Common 
Room.  8.15  p.m. 

School  of  Graduate  Studies  and  Faculty  of  Pharmacy.  “Effect  of  Drugs 
on  Sunaptosomes  and  Other  Membranes  Using  Electron  Spin  Reso- 
nance and  Nuclear  Magnetic  Resonance”.  Dr.  J.  Metcalfe,  Molecular 
Pharmacology  Research  Unit,  Cambridge,  and  Department  of  Chemis- 
try, Stanford  University.  Seminar  room,  5th  floor,  Pharmacy  Building. 
4 p.m. 

Faculty  of  Medicine.  “The  Chemical  Pathology  of  Carbon  Tetra- 
chloride Liver  Damage”.  Dr.  R.  O.  Recknagel,  professor  of  physiology, 
Western  Reserve  University.  South  Classroom,  Toronto  General  Hos- 
pital. 4 p.m. 

Faculty  of  Music  Thursday  Afternoon  Series.  Recital  by  Elizabeth 
Keenan,  harpsichord.  Concert  Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building.  2 p.m. 

Faculty  of  Music  Special  Events  Series.  “Music  from  Marlboro”. 
Standing  room  tickets  on  day  of  performance  $1.50.  Box  Office: 
928-3744.  Concert  Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building.  8.30  p.m. 

Department  of  Astronomy.  “The  Radio  Variability  of  Extragalactic 
Sources”.  Dr.  H.  van  der  Laan,  Leiden  Observatory.  Room  202 
McLennan  Physical  Laboratories.  4 p.m. 


18  FRIDAY 

Homecoming  Weekend  Homecoming  Ball  in  Hart  House.  Dancing  and  buffet  supper.  9 p.m. 
to  1 a.m. 


Colloquium 


Lectures 


Party 


Department  of  Astronomy.  “Frequency  of  Selection,  Spectral  Index 
Distribution  and  Source  Counts”.  Dr.  H.  van  der  Laan,  Leiden 
Observatory.  Room  373  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories.  2 p.m. 

School  of  Graduate  Studies  and  the  Centre  for  Medieval  Studies. 
“Medieval  Onomastics  and  Textual  Criticism”.  Prof.  Fred  Robinson, 
Department  of  English,  Stanford  University.  Choir  Room,  Massey 
College.  4 p.m. 

School  of  Graduate  Studies  and  Department  of  Classical  Studies. 
“Style  and  Content  in  Tacitus”.  Miss  N.  P.  Miller,  Royal  Holloway 
College,  University  of  London.  Room  240  Trinity  College.  4.30  p.m. 

School  of  Graduate  Studies,  Department  of  Chemistry.  “Recent 
Advances  in  the  Chemistry  of  the  Early  Transition  Elements”.  Dr. 
R.  J.  H.  Clarke,  University  College,  University  of  London.  Room  158 
Lash  Miller  Chemical  Laboratories.  4.30  p.m. 

Department  of  Physics.  “Interactions  of  Phonons  and  Rotons  in  Super- 
fluid Helium”.  Prof.  Gordon  Baym.  Room  137  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  3 p.m. 

Wine  and  cheese  Party.  Graduate^  Students’  Union.  4 to  7 p.m. 
Faculty  members  and  administrators,  as  well  as  graduate  students, 
are  invited.  Admission  $1  (Every  second  Friday). 


19  SATURDAY 

Homecoming  Weekend  Tour  of  McLaughlin  Planetarium  10.30  a.m.  Float  Parade.  Lunch  in 
Great  Hall.  McMaster-Varsity  football  game.  Varsity  Stadium.  2 p.m. 
Soccer  and  Rugger.  McMaster  here.  Back  campus.  12  o’clock  noon. 


20  SUNDAY 

Film  Festival 
Music 

21  MONDAY 

Music 

Theatre 


Lecture 


22  TUESDAY 

Lectures 


La  Petite  Cuilliere,  Le  Songe  des  Chevaux,  The  Private  Life  of  a 
Kingfisher,  Reaching  for  the  Stars.  Program  starts  at  1.15  p.m.  and  is 
repeated  at  2.30  and  3.45  p.m.  Admission  free.  ROM  Theatre. 

Hart  House  Orchestra  conducted  by  Boyd  Neel.  Scarborough  College. 
3.45  p.m.  Guided  tours  from  2 to  3.45  p.m. 


Organ  Recital  by  Dr.  Charles  Peaker,  University  of  Toronto  organist. 
Convocation  Hall.  5.05  p.m. 

The  Centre  for  the  Study  of  Drama  announces  a professional  reper- 
tory season  at  Hart  House  Theatre,  Oct.  21-Nov.  16.  The  Change- 
ling by  Middleton  and  Rowley,  directed  by  Leon  Major:  Oct.  21-26, 
31  Nov.  1,  2,  4,  5,  6.  The  Fan  by  Goldoni,  directed  by  Leon  Major, 
Oct.  28,  29,  30,  Nov.  7-16.  Tickets:  Hart  House  Theatre  Box  Office. 
Curtain  time:  8.30  p.m. 

School  of  Graduate  Studies  and  Department  of  Italian  and  Hispanic 
Languages  and  Literatures.  “Italian  Renaissance  Concepts  of  the  Genti- 
luomo  and  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene”.  Prof.  D.  Aguzzi-Barbagli,  Tulane 
University.  Upper  Library,  Massey  College.  8.15  p.m. 


School  of  Graduate  Studies  and  Graduate  Department  of  French.  “La 
Nouvelle  Critique  et  l’Universite”.  Jean  Mesnard,  University  of  Bor- 
deaux; visiting  professor,  University  College.  Room  122  U.C.  4 p.m. 

School  of  Graduate  Studies,  Department  of  Chemistry.  “The  Chemis- 
try of  (CH)10  Hydrocarbons”.  Prof.  S.  Masamune,  University  of 
Alberta,  Edmonton.  Room  158  Lash  Miller  Chemical  Laboratories. 
4 p.m. 

(See  page  4,  col.  1) 
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Faculty  and  Administration  rivalry,  government 
by  improvisation,  and  a scarcity  of  the  cement 
that  binds  were  factors  in  the  Columbia  tragedy 


EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  COMMISSION’S  GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 

“The  university  is  a community  of  scholars,  both  teachers  and  students.  Any 
tendency  to  treat  a university  as  a business  enterprise  with  faculty  as  employees 
and  students  as  customers  diminishes  its  vitality  and  communal  cohesion.” 

“The  survival  — literally  the  survival  — of  the  free  university  depends  upon 
the  entire  community’s  active  rejection  of  disruptive  demonstrations.” 

“The  government  of  a university  depends,  even  more  than  that  of  a political 
community,  upon  the  consent  of  all  the  governed  to  accept  decisions  reached  by 
its  constitutional  processes.  . . . Administrative  intractability  and  resistance  to 
change  contribute  to  the  breakdown  of  law  and  order.” 

“The  student  body  is  a mature  and  essential  part  of  the  community  of 
scholars.  . . . The  process  of  drawing  students  into  more  vital  participation  in 
the  governance  of  the  university  is  infinitely  complex.  It  cannot  be  resolved  by 
either  abstractions  or  tables  of  organization.  It  does  not  mean  that  issues  must 
be  settled  by  referenda.  . . . We  are  convinced,  however,  that  ways  must  be 
found,  beginning  now,  by  which  students  can  meaningfully  influence  the  educa- 
tion afforded  them  and  other  aspects  of  the  university’s  activities. 

“The  scale  of  the  disturbances  (at  Columbia)  was  greatly  enlarged  in  num- 
bers, intensity  and  violence  by  the  delay  in  calling  the  police. . . .” 


“Crisis  at  Columbia”,  the  222-page 
report  of  the  Cox  Commission  which  in- 
vestigated the  uprising  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity last  spring,  should  soon  be  avail- 
able at  the  Bookroom  on  the  St.  George 
Campus.  It  was  made  public  in  New 
York  October  5. 

Headed  by  Archibald  Cox,  former  soli- 
citor General  of  the  United  States,  the 
five-member  fact-finding  body  was  estab- 
lished in  May  by  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  Columbia’s  Faculty. 

“The  Faculty,”  the  Commission  states, 
“did  not  participate  in  institutional  de- 
cisions and  therefore  could  contribute 
little  to  provide  the  university  with  inter- 
nal coherence.  We  are  persuaded  that 
the  Faculty’s  remoteness  from  the  wor- 
ries and  grievances  of  students  and  its 
lack  of  vigilance  vis-a-vis  the  administra- 
tion were  significant  factors  in  the  devel- 
opment of  an  atmosphere  in  which 
student  unrest  could  reach  the  point  of 
combustion.  The  authoritarian  manner 
[of  the  administration]  on  one  side,  and 
aloofness  [of  the  faculty]  on  the  other 
were  mutually  reinforcing. 

The  Commission  found  that  “a  tiny 
group  of  students”  determined  to  destroy 
the  university  was  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  disturbances,  and  that  the  adminis- 
tration and  much  of  the  Faculty  failed  to 
distinguish  between  these  radicals  and 
the  great  body  of  students  genuinely 
concerned  with  improving  the  university. 

New  York  police,  the  Commission  re- 
ports, used  “excessive  force  and  indivi- 
dual and  group  brutality”  when  called  to 
evict  students  from  university  buildings; 
but  there  were  cases  in  which  students 
attacked  the  police  and  “the  conduct  of 
some  of  them  shocked  and  repelled  even 
some  of  the  radicals”. 

The  Commission’s  chapter  of  “General 
Observations”  follows: 

I 

The  April  uprising  started  and  grew 
haphazardly.  As  it  developed  to  the  final 
academic  cataclysm,  its  entire  character 
was  altered. 

The  long  series  of  turbulent  demon- 
strations beginning  in  1965,  which  were 
tolerated  by  most  of  the  university  com- 
munity, leaves  a tragic  sense  of  the  in- 
evitability of  the  final  escalation.  Packing 
the  lobby  of  Hamilton  Hall  — even  the 
somewhat  ambiguous  obstruction  of 
Dean  Coleman’s  liberty  — was  scarcely 
different  from  the  earlier  confrontation 
in  John  Jay  Hall  or  the  sit-in  following 
the  C.I.A.  demonstration. 

S.A.S.’s  [Student  Afro-American  So- 
ciety] decision  to  evict  the  whites  and 
barricade  the  doors  in  a demonstration  of 
black  student  power  — one  of  the  key 
turning  points  — was  a response  to  an 
occasion  thrust  upon  the  black  students. 
With  each  successive  day  the  uprising 
gathered  its  own  physical  and  emotional 
momentum. 

We  reject  the  view  that  ascribes  the 
April  and  May  disturbances  primarily  to 
a conspiracy  of  student  revolutionaries. 
That  demonology  is  no  less  false  than  the 
naive  radical  doctrine  that  attributes  all 
wars,  racial  injustices,  and  poverty  to  the 
machinations  of  a capitalist  and  militarist 
“Establishment.” 

Student  revolutionists  within  S.D.S. 
[Students  for  a Democratic  Society] 
planned  turbulent  confrontations  and 
revolutionary  tactics.  They  manipulated 
facts  in  ways  that  created  distrust  and 
bred  unwarranted  antagonism.  There  ap- 
parently was  occasional  talk  of  wider 
revolution  to  overthrow  the  present  poli- 
tical system. 

A very  few  revolutionists  may  have 
been  in  dead  earnest.  More,  we  suspect, 
were  half  in  dreamland,  feverishly  dis- 
cussing romantic  tactics  but  hardly  con- 
templating realistic  execution.  Part  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  disturbances  rests 
upon  the  revolutionaries  consciously  seek- 
ing to  subvert  and  destroy  the  university 
but  their  total  number  was  small  — much 
less  than  the  full  S.D.S.  membership  — 
and  their  activities  were  only  the  catalyst 
that  precipitated  a deeper  movement. 

( By  the  same  token  our  comments  con- 


cerning the  above  group  should  not  be 
applied  to  the  much  larger  number  who 
seek  fundamental  change  in  the  estab- 
lished order  without  embracing  doctrin- 
aire revolutionary  theory  and  tactics.) 

H 

By  its  final  days  the  revolt  enjoyed 
both  wide  and  deep  support  among  the 
students  and  junior  faculty  and  in  lesser 
degree  among  the  senior  professors.  The 
grievances  of  the  rebels  were  felt  equally 
by  a still  larger  number,  probably  a 
majority,  of  the  students. 

The  trauma  of  the  violence  that  fol- 
lowed police  intervention  intensified  emo- 
tions but  support  for  the  demonstrators 
rested  upon  broad  discontent  and  wide- 
spread sympathy  for  their  position. 

The  record  contains  ample  proof  of 
this  conclusion.  The  very  number  of  stu- 
dents arrested  in  the  buildings  — 524 
Columbia  students  in  the  first  police 
action  — is  convincing.  Many  more  had 
been  in  the  buildings  earlier.  Some  of  the 
latter  were  doubtless  curiosity  seekers. 
For  others  in  both  groups  the  affair 
probably  had  many  of  the  elements  of 
the  once-traditional  spring  riots  and  sub- 
sequent “panty  raids.” 

But  even  after  discount  is  made  for 
those  elements,  the  extent  of  active  par- 
ticipation in  violent  and  unlawful  pro- 
test is  significant. 

The  existence  of  broad  underlying  un- 
rest is  also  shown  by  the  progress  of  the 
seizures.  The  action  of  the  black  students 
in  Hamilton  Hall  was  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  S.D.S. 

The  seizure  of  Avery  Hall  by  archi- 
tectural students  was  their  own  move- 
ment. The  occupation  of  Fayerweather 
Hall,  in  which  a large  part  of  graduate 
study  in  the  social  sciences  is  centered, 
was  apparently  spontaneous;  no  evidence 
of  an  S.D.S.  connection  has  come  to  our 
attention. 

Outside  the  buildings  the  militants 
enjoyed  visible  support  in  the  form  of 
the  thousands  who  watched  from  various 
points  on  campus,  most  conspicuously  at 
the  sundial. 

A campus  poll  reportedly  boycotted 
by  those  in  the  buildings  showed  that  74 
per  cent  of  the  participants  favored 
“end  gym  construction,”  66  per  cent 
favored  severing  ties  with  I.D.A.  [the 
Institute  for  Defense  Analyses],  and  37 
per  cent  even  favored  amnesty  for  all 
students  involved  in  the  demonstrations. 

The  events  after  the  police  “bust” 
point  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  emo- 
tions excited  by  the  brutality  must  have 
polarized  opinion.  There  would  be  a ten- 
dency to  put  unjust  blame  upon  those 
who  called  for  police  intervention  rather 
than  those  — chiefly  from  S.D.S.  — 
whose  deliberate  efforts  to  provoke  dis- 
ruptive turbulence  made  it  almost  in- 
evitable that  police  action  would  be  re- 
quired. 

Despite  these  complex  cross-currents, 
the  extent  and  persistence  of  the  ultimate 
reaction  against  the  university  adminis- 
tration is  adequately  explained  only  by 
the  presence  of  strong  but  latent  dissatis- 


faction quickened  by  the  violence  of 
events. 

For  the  future  it  is  equally  important 
to  note  that  the  support  for  the  activists 
has  come  from  the  portions  of  the  stu- 
dent body  who  are  most  energetically 
concerned  with  university  and  commun- 
ity affairs. 

in 

The  avowed  objectives  of  the  April 
demonstrations,  stripped  of  their  context 
and  symbolism,  were  inadequate  causes 
for  an  uprising. 

The  university’s  I.D.A.  affiliation  had 
little  practical  importance.  It  was  being 
reviewed  by  the  Henkin  Committee  as 
part  of  a larger  study  of  Columbia’s  re- 
lations to  outside  agencies.  There  was  not 
the  slightest  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
normal  academic  procedures  could  pro- 
duce a reasoned  and  fair-minded  deci- 
sion upon  the  merits. 

The  disruptive  potential  of  the  I.D.A. 
affiliation  at  Columbia,  as  at  other  uni- 
versities, was  that  it  enabled  the  large 
part  of  the  intellectual  community,  es- 
pecially students,  to  transfer  to  the  cam- 
pus their  intense  moral  indignation 
against  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  gymnasium  issue  was  more  com- 
plex, but  it  too  was  a symbolic  issue. 
At  least  some  black  students  freely  ac- 
knowledge not  only  that  the  issue  was 
oversimplified  but  that  the  public  gym- 
nasium to  be  built  by  Columbia  would 
be  more  beneficial  to  the  community 
than  the  2.1  acres  of  rocky  parkland,  if 
the  project  could  be  Judged  upon  that 
aspect  alone. 

But  the  project  could  not  be  judged 
out  of  the  context  of  Columbia’s  rela- 
tions with  its  poorer  neighbors  and  so- 
ciety’s treatment  of  racial  ghettos. 

The  third  issue,  the  discipline  of  the 
six  I.D.A.  demonstrators,  had  somewhat 
greater  substance.  Although  most  stu- 
dents would  probably  have  agreed  that 
the  disruptive  manner  of  conducting 
S.D.S.  demonstrations  was  becoming  in- 
tolerable, many  students  were  anta- 
gonized by  the  manner  in  which  the  “no 
indoor  demonstration”  rule  was  promul- 

Members  of  the 

Archibald  Cox,  chairman  of  the  Co- 
lumbia University  investigating  commis- 
sion, is  Willston  Professor  of  Law  at 
Harvard.  He  has  had  long  experience  as 
a labour  arbitrator.  Professor  Cox  was  a 
long-time  advisor  to  President  Kennedy, 
especially  on  labour  matters,  and  was 
Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States 
1961  to  1965. 

The  other  members  of  the  commission: 

Anthony  G.  Amsterdam,  Professor  of 
Law,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  an 
activist  civil  rights  lawyer,  according  to 
the  New  York  Times. 

Dana  Lyda  Farnsworth,  Professor 
of  Hygiene  and  director  of  health  ser- 
vices at  Harvard,  author  of  Mental 
Health  in  College  and  University,  and 
Psychiatry,  Education  and  the  Young 


gated  and  the  discipline  was  administered. 

Since  the  rule  came  close  to  the  area 
of  free  expression  stanchly  guarded  by 
Columbia’s  liberal  tradition,  it  was  of 
intense  concern  to  the  entire  university 
community. 

Nevertheless,  the  prohibition  was  pro- 
mulgated by  President  [Grayson  L.]  Kirk 
without  consultation  with  students,  and 
apparently  without  prior  discussion  with 
faculty  members.  In  fact,  the  rule  ran 
contrary  to  the  unanimous  recommenda- 
tions of  a tripartite  committee  whose  re- 
port the  president  withheld. 

The  rule,  which  was  an  obvious  target 
for  militants,  was  formulated  in  terms 
that  hampered  consistent  administration 
and  invited  provocation. 

Out  of  the  100  students  who  engaged 
in  the  March  I.D.A.  demonstration,  six 
S.D.S.  leaders  were  selected  for  punish- 
ment. It  was  difficult  to  persuade  stu- 
dents that  this  was  not  a discriminatory 
selection  even  though  the  dean’s  office 
explained  that  these  six  and  no  others 
were  recognized. 

The  six  I.D.A.  demonstrators  were  re- 
fused a public  hearing  and  peremptorily 
punished.  Although  the  older  paternalis- 
tic procedures  probably  gave  much 
greater  protection  to  most  student  offen- 
ders, there  is  wide  and  justified  campus 
support  for  the  principles  (1)  that  a 
student  is  no  less  entitled  to  due  process 
of  law  than  one  charged  with  a public 
offense  and  (2)  that  students  should 
share  in  disciplinary  procedures  as  part 
of  the  right  of  participation  in  decisions 
affecting  their  interest. 

IV 

Three  among  the  purely  internal  causes 
of  unrest  especially  impressed  us. 

1.  At  a time  when  the  spirit  of  self- 
determination  is  running  strongly,  the 
administration  of  Columbia’s  affairs  too 
often  conveyed  an  attitude  of  authori- 
tarianism and  invited  distrust. 

In  part,  the  appearance  resulted  from 
style:  for  example,  it  gave  affront  to  read 
that  an  influential  university  official  was 
no  more  interested  in  student  opinion  on 
matters  of  intense  concern  to  students 
than  he  was  in  their  taste  for  straw- 
berries. 

In  part,  the  appearance  reflected  the 
true  state  of  affairs.  The  machinery  of 
student  government  had  been  allowed  to 
deteriorate  to  a point  where  Columbia 
College  had  no  student  government.  The 
Report  on  Student  Life  was  not  released 
for  seven  months  until  C.U.S.C.  [Colum- 
bia University  Student  Council]  mem- 
bers threatened  publication. 

The  president  was  unwilling  to  sur- 
render absolute  disciplinary  powers.  In 
addition,  government  by  improvisation 
seems  to  have  been  not  an  exception,  but 
the  rule. 

2.  The  quality  of  student  life  was  in- 
ferior in  living  conditions  and  personal 
association. 

3.  Columbia,  like  other  universities, 
has  scarcely  faced  the  extraordinary  diffi- 
culties that  faced  black  students  in  the 
transition  from  a society  permeated  by 
racial  injustice  to  one  of  true  equality  of 
opportunity. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  the  difficulty 
of  immediately  remedying  such  deficien- 
cies as  the  paucity  of  black  teaching  and 
administrative  personnel  and  of  appro- 
priate courses  and  counselling  for  all 
students,  but  the  indisputable  fact  of 
alienation  of  our  black  students,  with 
all  that  that  fact  entails,  makes  a more 
(See  page  3,  col.  1) 

Cox  Commission 

Adult,  medallist  for  distinguished  service 
to  psychiatry. 

Hylan  Garnet  Lewis,  Professor  of 
Sociology,  Brooklyn  College;  author  of  a 
sociological  study  of  a negro  community 
and  of  other  studies  in  social,  racial  and 
urban  problems. 

Simon  Hirsch  Rifkind,  trial  lawyer  in 
private  practice  in  New  York;  a U.S. 
federal  judge  1941  to  1951;  legal  adviser 
to  Mrs.  John  F.  Kennedy  in  her  dispute 
with  William  Manchester,  author  of  The 
Death  of  a President. 

The  commission  held  21  days  of  hear- 
ings, heard  79  witnesses  — students, 
staff  members,  administrators,  trustees, 
and  representatives  of  the  community. 
Their  book  of  222  pages  was  condensed 
from  3,790  pages  of  testimony. 
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(Continued  from  page  2) 
active  and  creative  search  for  solutions 
particularly  urgent. 

V 

The  fabric  of  Columbia  was  twisted 
and  tom  by  the  forces  of  political  and 
social  revolution  outside  the  university. 
Columbia’s  geographic  situation  symbo- 
lizes the  relation  between  white  and 
black,  affluence  and  poverty,  youthful 
reform  and  established  order. 

The  university’s  need  for  physical  ex- 
pansion in  an  urban  center  creates  ines- 
capable tensions,  but  its  relations  with 
the  community  had  further  deteriorated 
because  of  its  apparent  indifference  to 
the  needs  and  aspirations  of  its  poorer 
neighbors. 

The  handling  of  the  gymnasium  con- 
troversy thus  came,  even  somewhat  un- 
fairly, to  epitomize  the  conflict  between 
the  spirit  of  the  civil-rights  movement 
and  the  attack  on  poverty,  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  ways  of  an 
ancien  regime. 

Energetic  and  idealistic  students,  alien- 
ated from  the  older  generation  by  an 
extraordinarily  wide  gulf  in  manners  and 
interests  and  offended  by  the  plethora  of 
human  suffering,  were  drawn  to  the  side 
of  change. 

Where  they  were  frustrated  by  the 
massive  anonymity  of  the  government 
and  the  unmanageability  of  the  social 
system,  they  could  strike  out  at  the  more 
vulnerable  university. 

In  like  fashion,  the  university  became 
the  surrogate  for  all  the  tensions  and 
frustrations  of  United  States  policy  in 
Vietnam. 

The  desire  for  student  power,  while 
scarcely  articulated  as  a cause  for  seizing 
the  campus  buildings,  was  a powerful 
element  of  the  explosion.  Discussion  since 
the  uprising  has  focused  upon  the  meth- 
ods by  which  students  may  exert  more 
influence  upon  the  government  of  an 
institution  of  which  they  are  vital  and 
integral  parts. 

Participation  in  self-government  is  a 
natural  human  desire  that  today’s  stu- 
dents feel  with  greater  urgency,  parti- 
cularly at  institutions  with  highly  selec- 
tive admissions  policies,  because  they  are 
much  better  educated  than  their  pre- 
decessors, more  sophisticated,  in  many 
respects  more  mature,  and  more  inter- 
ested in  social  problems  than  seeking  out 
conventional  careers.  (Unfortunately, 
they  are  also  much  less  disciplined.) 

VI 

The  hurricane  of  social  unrest  struck 
Columbia  at  a time  when  the  university 
was  deficient  in  the  cement  that  binds  an 
institution  into  a cohesive  unit. 

Again,  geography  is  a factor.  The  com- 
peting attractions  of  the  exciting  metro- 
politan area,  coupled  with  the  housing 
problems  that  induce  a majority  of  the 
faculty  to  live  outside  Manhattan,  oper- 
ate as  centrifugal  forces.  Yet  the  dispirited 
quality  of  student  life  outside  the  class- 
room is  not  beyond  the  university’s  power 
of  influence. 

The  formal  organization  of  both  the 
administrative  offices  and  the  faculties  ap- 
parently tends  to  discourage  the  cohesive- 
ness that  comes  from  shared  responsibility 
in  matters  of  university  concern.  We  were 
struck  by  the  constant  recital  of  an  ap- 
position between  the  administration  and 
the  faculty  as  rival  bodies  with  separate 
interests,  for  it  would  seem  to  us  that  on 
education  questions  the  two  should  be 
essentially  one. 

The  lack  of  a university  senate  and 
the  division  of  the  professors  and  other 
teachers  into  three  or  four  faculties — quite 
apart  from  the  professional  schools— 
where  other  universities  have  a single 
faculty  of  arts  and  sciences,  apparently 
discourages  faculty  participation  in  the 
formulation  of  university  policy  and  the 
improvement  of  student  life. 

The  central  administration  to  which 
the  full  burden  of  the  quality  of  student 
life  is  left  is  not  equipped  for  the  duty. 
Far  too  few  members  of  the  university 
family  are  closely  involved,  outside  the 
classroom,  in  the  constant  informal  enter- 
prises and  discussions  by  which  the  values 
of  an  academic  community  are  constantly 
re-examined  and  those  which  stand  the 
test  are  passed  on  to  the  next  generation. 

Institutional  coherence  is  also  affected 
by  the  presence  or  lack  of  a spirit  of  insti- 


tutional self-confidence.  Unhappily,  de- 
spite her  inherent  strengths,  the  spring 
crisis  struck  Columbia  when  her  self- 
confidence  was  shaken  by  the  decline 
in  relative  position  in  A.A.U.P.  [Ameri- 
can Association  of  University  Professors] 
rankings  of  graduate  departments,  the  ex- 
clusion from  a Ford  Foundation  grant  for 
improvement  of  graduate  studies,  the 
resignations  of  a number  of  senior  pro- 
fessors, and  the  Strickman  filter  incident. 

VII 

The  scale  of  the  disturbances  was 
greatly  enlarged  in  numbers,  intensity  and 
violence  by  the  delay  in  calling  the  police 
—from  Thursday  night  until  Monday 
night— which  the  Ad  Hoc  Faculty  Group 
forced  upon  the  university'  officials.  Al- 
though perhaps  the  effort  had  to  be  made, 
there  was  never  a significant  chance  that 
the  [faculty]  group  could  negotiate  a 
peaceful  withdrawal  from  the  buildings. 

Forcing  the  delay,  by  threats  of  physi- 
cal interposition,  increased'  the  likelihood 
of  violence  and  magnified  the  reaction  by 
lending  an  air  of  legitimacy  to  use  of  the 
tactics  of  physical  disruption  as  means  of 
forcing  one  view  of  policy  upon  those  who 
held  another. 

VIH 

Our  next  five  observations  must  be 
taken  as  a unit.  Language  requires  stating 
them  one  at  a time,  but  none  can  survive 
unless  joined  with  the  others. 

A 

A university  is  essentially  a free  com- 
munity of  scholars  dedicated  to  the 
pursuit  of  truth  and  knowledge  solely 
through  reason  and  civility. 

A privately  endowed  university  de- 
pends upon  the  experienced  guidance  of 
wise  counselors  and  managers  both  inside 
and  outside  academic  ranks,  and  also  upon 
the Jinancial  and  moral  support  of  a large, 
organized  body  of  alumni  and  friends. 

But  their  vital  contribution  must  never 
obscure  the  essential  quality  of  the  insti- 
tution; the  university  is  a community  of 
scholars,  both  teachers  and  students.  Any 
tendency  to  treat  a university  as  busi- 
ness enterprise  with  faculty  as  employees 
and  students  as  customers  diminishes  its 
vitality  and  communal  cohesion. 

B 

Resort  to  violence  or  physical  harass- 
ment or  obstruction  is  never  an  acceptable 
tactic  for  influencing  decisions  in  a uni- 
versity. This  principle  does  not  require 
notions  of  property  or  legality  to  sustain 
it.  It  derives  from  three  considerations. 

First,  force,  harassment,  and  physical 
obstruction  contradict  the  essential  postu- 
late that  the  university  is  dedicated  to  the 
search  for  truth  by  reason  and  civility. 

Second,  resort  to  such  physical  coer- 
cion tends  to  set  in  motion  an  uncontrol- 
lable escalation  of  violence.  This  is  the 
plainest  lesson  of  the  rising  cycle  of  vio- 
lence that  began  at  Columbia  with  the 
Naval  R.O.T.C.  demonstration  in  1965 
and  culminated  in  the  brutality  of  April 
30  and  May  22.  The  sequence  of  steps 
was  not  inevitable  but  each  was  the 
readily  predictable  consequence  of  those 
that  went  before. 

Third,  the  survival — literally  the  sur- 
vival—of  the  free  university  depends  upon 
the  entire  community’s  active  rejection  of 
disruptive  demonstrations.  Any  sizable 
group,  left  to  pursue  such  tactics,  can  de- 
stroy either  the  university  by  repeatedly 
disrupting  its  normal  activities  or  the  uni- 
versity’s freedom  by  compelling  the  au- 
thorities to  invoke  overwhelming  force  in 
order  that  its  activities  may  continue. 

The  only  alternative  is  for  the  entire 
community  to  reject  the  tactics  of  physical 
disruption  with  such  overwhelming  moral 
disapproval  as  to  make  them  self-defeat- 
ing. 

This  vital  decision  rests  with  the  liberal 
and  reform-minded  students.  They  can 
save  or  destroy  the  institution. 

C 

The  acceptability  of  the  foregoing  prin- 
ciple depends  upon  organization  of  the 
scholarly  community  in  ways  that  produce 
both  loyalty  and  the  relief  of  grievances. 
The  government  of  a university  depends, 
even  more  than  that  of  a political  com- 
munity, upon  the  consent  of  all  the  gov- 
erned to  accept  decisions  reached  by  its 
constitutional  processes. 

The  consent  of  the  dissenters  depends 
partly  upon  their  knowing  that  their  views 


effectively  entered  into  the  process  of  con- 
sensus, even  though  they  did  not  prevail. 
They  must  also  be  convinced  that  the 
opportunities  for  change  are  open  and 
the  goals  and  stance  of  the  enterprise  are 
sufficiently  right  for  it  to  deserve  their 
loyalty  despite  specific  points  of  disagree- 
ment. 

Administrative  intractability  and  resis- 
tance to  change  contribute  to  the  break- 
down of  law  and  order. 

D 

The  student  body  is  a mature  and  essen- 
tial part  of  the  community  of  scholars. 
This  principle  has  more  validity  today 
than  ever  before  in  history.  It  is  felt  more 
keenly  by  a wider  number  of  students, 
perhaps  because  of  the  increasing  demo- 
cratization of  human  institutions. 

As  with  all  human  activities,  the  wise 
division  of  functions  and  responsibilities 
must  take  into  account  the  special  skills 
or  limitations  of  particular  groups,  as  well 
as  efficiency  of  operation. 

The  process  of  drawing  students  into 
more  vital  participation  in  the  governance 
of  the  university  is  infinitely  complex.  It 
cannot  be  resolved  by  either  abstractions 
or  tables  of  organization.  It  does  not  mean 
that  issues  must  be  settled  by  referenda. 

We  are  convinced,  however,  that  ways 
must  be  found,  beginning  now,  by  which 
students  can  meaningfully  influence  the 
education  afforded  them  and  other  as- 
pects of  the  university  activities. 

The  activist  supporters  of  reform  who 
voiced  the  grievances  pressed  by  the  re- 
bels included  many  of  the  natural  leaders 
among  students — both  political  and  in- 
tellectual leaders.  They  were  deeply  hurt 
by  statements  treating  them  merely  as 
disloyal  trouble-makers  aligned  with  a 
small  band  of  rebels. 

While  their  own  releases,  for  reasons  of 
student  politics,  contributed  to  the  polari- 
zation of  opinion  by  their  lack  of  civility, 
we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
survival  of  Columbia  as  a leading  uni- 
versity depends  upon  finding  ways  of 
drawing  this  very  large  and  constructive 
segment  of  the  student  body,  which  sup- 
ported the  strike,  back  into  the  stream  of 
university  life  where  it  can  share  in  the 
process  of  rebuilding. 

With  participation,  students  will  surely 
acquire  a more  sophisticated  understand- 
ing of  the  universities’  difficulties  and 
complexities  and  of  the  necessary  func- 
tions of  the  faculty  and  administration, 
the  alumni,  and  the  governing  body. 

In  the  same  process,  the  latter  would 
come  to  an  understanding  they  cannot 
otherwise  acquire  of  the  true  needs  and 
aspirations  of  students  and  values  and 
shortcomings  of  current  educational  mea- 
sures. 

E 

We  add  only  that  the  success  of  those 
who  must  follow  this  difficult  course  will 
depend  in  no  small  measure  upon  the 
willingness  of  parents,  alumni,  and  friends 
to  recognize  that  the  April  crisis  is  thus 
being  converted  into  a creative  source  of 
renewal. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Contemporary  Canadian  Art.  Erindale 
College  in  collaboration  with  the  Isaacs  Gal- 
lery of  Toronto.  Oct.  21  to  Nov.  7.  Week- 
days, 9 a.m.  to  9 p.m.  Saturdays,  10  a.m.  to 
5 p.m.  Sundays,  2 p.m.  to  5 p.m. 

Gakki:  Musical  Instilments  of  Japan.  A 
display  of  17  Gakki  and  12  photo-panels  of 
musicians  playing  the  instruments  are  in 
the  Third  Floor  Rotunda  of  Royal  Ontario 
Museum  until  Nov.  10. 

Prized  Possessions  from  Private  Homes. 
More  than  1,200  objects  loaned  by  93  pri- 
vate collectors  from  the  Toronto  region  are 
featured  in  the  largest  exhibition  ever  or- 
ganized by  the  ROM.  All  are  more  than 
100  years  old  and  include  paintings  and 
drawings  by  old  masters;  rare  antiquities  of 
Egypt,  Greece,  west  Asia;  and  the  decora- 
tive arts  of  Europe,  Canada  and  the  Orient. 
Royal  Ontario  Museum  Main  Bldg.,  Oct.  8- 
Dec.  8. 

Hart  House  Art  Gallery.  Exhibition  by 
J.  Anderson  (one-man  show).  Oct.  15  to 
Nov.  4.  Women,  2 to  5 p.m. 

The  early  history  of  printing  from  Gutten- 
berg  to  the  early  seventeenth  century.  A 
collection  of  originals  and  facsimiles  from 
The  Centre  for  Reformation  and  Renais- 
sance Studies.  On  display  in  the  E.  J.  Pratt 
Library,  Victoria  University  until  Oct.  31. 
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Applied  Aspects  of  Metal  Fatigue”  at  Penn- 
sylvania State  University  from  Aug.  4—9. 
On  Aug.  21,  he  attended  a meeting  of  the 
ACASM  Panel  at  NRC,  at  which  C.  G.  B. 
Mitchell  (RAE,  England)  reported  on  his 
work  on  “Aircraft  Response  to  Continuous 
Turbulence”. 

On  June  7 Dr.  G.  N.  Patterson  dis- 
cussed with  Dr.  Roscoe  Mills  future 
co-operation  with  the  Aerospace  Research 
Laboratories  in  Dayton.  June  12  he  at- 
tended a meeting  in  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
building  to  discuss  an  Aerospace  Exhibit  to 
be  presented  during  the  1968  Canadian 
National  Exhibition.  Dr.  Patterson  was 
elected  a member  of  the  Aerospace  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  American  Society  of 
Engineering  Education  and  attended  meet- 
ings in  Los  Angeles,  June  17-21.  On  June 
26  Dr.  Patterson  visited  the  Atomic  Energy 
of  Canada  Ltd.  at  Chalk  River  along  with 
other  members  of  the  Science  Council.  A 
meeting  was  held  on  June  27.  On  July  11 
and  Sept.  5 he  participated  at  a meeting  of 
the  Science  Council  Committee  on  policy. 

Policy  Analysis 

On  June  29-30,  Prof.  J.  D.  Bossons 
presented  a lecture  on  “The  Design  of  an 
Optimal  Tax  System”  to  the  Saskatchewan 
Occupational  Group  Council  in  Saskatoon. 

In  June,  Profs.  N.  K.  Choudhry,  Yehuda 
Kotowitz,  and  J.  W.  L.  Winder  attended 
the  Far  Eastern  Conference  of  the  Econo- 
metric Society  in  Tokyo.  Prof.  Kotowitz 
presented  a paper  on  “Production  and  Em- 
ployment within  an  Econometric  Model  of 
the  Canadian  Economy”.  Prof.  Winder  gave 
a paper  on  “Tests  of  Alternative  Models  of 
Inventory  Behaviour:  A Case  Study  of  the 
U.S.  Copper  Industry”.  Prof.  Choudhry  pre- 
sented a paper  on  “A  Postwar  Econometrics 
Model  of  India”. 

Drama 

Prof.  Brian  Parker  visited  various  De- 
partments of  Drama  at  British  universities 
this  summer. 

Leon  Major  was  elected  president  of  the 
Canadian  Theatre  Centre  at  the  annual 
meeting  on  Aug.  5 at  Stratford,  Ontario.  He 
also  attended  and  addressed  the  first  annual 
conference  of  the  Canadian  University 
Theatre  Association  Aug.  23  and  24  in 
Waterloo. 

Social  Work 

Dr.  Bessie  Touzel  was  consultant  to  the 
Ontario  Welfare  Council  concerning  repre- 
sentations possible  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
on  operations  under  the  Child  Welfare  Act 
during  August. 

Nathan  Markus  was  appointed  to  the 
Child  Welfare  Review  Board  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  and  Family  Services  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

Dentistry 

Dean  Roy  G.  Ellis  has  been  granted 
leave  of  absence  for  the  six-week  period 
commencing  Oct.  27  and  ending  Dec.  12. 
He  will  visit  Australia  by  way  of  the  Orient 
to  visit  dental  schools  in  Japan  and  the 
Philippines,  and  the  dental  licensing  board 
in  Hong  Kong.  He  will  also  visit  the  new 
schools  set  up  for  the  training  of  dental 
auxiliaries  in  several  cities  in  Australia. 

Computer  time 
to  cost  real  $s 

The  Institute  of  Computer  Science  is 
planning  to  introduce  a system  of  pay- 
ment for  computer  services  in  real  dollars. 
The  present  system  of  allotting  C$  to 
departments  was  introduced  in  January 
1968  as  a partial  step  to  a system  of  pay- 
ment for  services.  Now  methods  of  mak- 
ing the  transition  from  C$  to  real  dollars 
by  July  1969  are  being  considered. 

New  budgetary  allotments  will  be  made 
available  to  those  using  computers  for 
teaching  and  research.  Heavy  users  are 
warned  that  it  may  not  be  possible  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  all  their  computer  needs 
from  University  sources.  They  should  be 
prepared  to  request  funds  in  research  ap- 
plications to  supplement  those  which  will 
be  made  available  internally  for  computer 
use. 

It  is  expected  that  the  cost  for  time  on 
the  7094  and  /360  Model  65  computers 
will  initially  be  set  between  $200  and 
$300  per  hour. 
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COMING  EVENTS 


OCTOBER  (Continued  from  page  1) 


22  TUESDAY 

Lectures  United  Nations  Lecture  Series  on  “Sources  of  Strife  and  Violence  in 

Today’s  World”.  “Race,  Poverty,  and  Power”.  Dr.  Donald  Meeks, 
Head,  Social  Work  Department,  Addiction  Research  Foundation. 
Scarborough  College.  8 p.m. 

Seminar  Department  of  Geology.  “Sulfur-solubility  in  Basic  Magma  and  the 

Formation  of  Magmatic  Sulfide  Ores”.  Prof.  B.  J.  Skinner,  Yale  Uni- 
versity. Room  101  Mining  Building.  4 p.m. 

Films  Department  of  French,  U.C.  Trente  minutes,  Mr.  Plummer,  Le  Voleur 

de  rives  and  La  Forme  des  choses.  Repeated  Wednesday.  Room  104, 
U.C.  1.10  p.m. 


23  WEDNESDAY 


Colloquiums 


Department  of  Astronomy.  “Measurements  of  Linear  Polarization  in 
Discrete  Radio  Sources”.  Dr.  P.  P.  Kronberg.  David  Dunlap  Observa- 


tory. 4 p.m. 

Department  of  Mathematics.  “Polygons  of  Order  n in  n-space”.  Prof. 
Douglas  Derry,  University  of  British  Columbia.  Room  2102  Sidney 
Smith  Hall.  4.10  p.m. 

School  of  Graduate  Studies,  Department  of  Chemistry.  “Attack  of 
Organoaluminum  Electrophiles  at  Unsaturated  Carbon  . Prof.  John 
J.  Eisch,  Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington.  Room  158 
Lash  Miller  Chemical  Laboratories.  4 p.m. 


Theatre  The  Poculi  Ludique  Societas  will  present  a production  of  Ulpian  Ful- 

well’s  Like  Will  to  Like.  Seeley  Hall,  Trinity  College.  8 p.m.  Repeated 
Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  8 p.m.  with  matinee  Saturday  at 
2 p.m. 

Teachers’  Night  A special  evening  to  introduce  teachers  to  the  staff  and  facilities  of 

the  ROM  before  they  bring  their  classes  to  the  Museum.  Refresh- 
ments. Admission  free.  8.30  to  11.30  p.m. 


Opening  meeting  of  the  University  Arts  Women  s Club.  Discussion 
by  the  Canadian  Panel  of  Women  on  “Prejudice”.  New  members  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  join  the  interest  groups.  West  Hall,  U.C. 
1.45  p.m. 

“400  Years  of  Tradition  and  Revolution  in  Chinese  Art  ( 1368-1760)”. 
Illustrated  lecture  by  ROM  director  Peter  C.  Swann.  ROM  members 
free;  others  $1.  ROM  Theatre.  8.30  p.m. 

Opening  Dinner  of  Toronto  Academy  of  Dentistry.  Guest  Speaker, 
Mavor  Moore.  Royal  York  Hotel.  6 p.m.  for  7 p.m. 

Special  Meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine.  “New  Dimensions  in 
the  Communication  of  Medical  Knowledge  . Speakers:  Prof.  Donald 
F.  Theall,  chairman,  Department  of  English,  McGill  University  and 
Dr.  Theodore  Melnechuk,  Director  of  Communications,  Neurosciences 
Research,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Panel  discussion  by 
Dr.  E.  Llewellyn  Thomas,  U of  T,  and  Dr.  L.  R.  Rabson,  chairman, 
Library  Committee,  Academy  of  Medicine,  Toronto.  Osier  Hall. 
8 p.m.  Buffet  available  from  6 p.m. 


“The  Race  Against  Extinction”,  the  first  session  of  the  Fourth  Inter- 
national Teach-In,  “Exploding  Humanity— The  Crisis  of  Numbers”. 
Talks  and  discussion  by  Prof.  L.  Cole,  Cornell  University;  Prof.  G.  M. 
Carstairs,  Edinburgh  University,  and  Prof.  Colin  Clark,  Oxford  Uni- 
versity. Varsity  Arena.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $5.  ($2  for  students)  for  all 
four  sessions  available  from  the  International  Teach-In  Committee, 
44  St.  George  St. 

Pontifical  Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies.  “Marsilius  of  Padua". 
Dorothea  Sharp.  Teefy  B,  St.  Michael’s  College.  3 p.m.  - 

Banting  and  Best  Department  of  Medical  Research.  “Limits  of  Reso- 
lution of  Capacity  in  Zonal  Rotors”.  Dr.  Carl  A.  Price,  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity. Room  114,  C.  H.  Best  Institute.  10  a.m.  to  noon. 

Banting  and  Best  Department  of  Medical  Research.  “Separation  of 
Cytoplasmic  and  Chloroplast  Ribosomes  from  Euglena”.  Dr.  Carl  A. 
Price.  Room  114,  C.  H.  Best  Institute.  2 to  4 p.m. 

26  SATURDAY 

Teach-In  “Seeing  Into  The  Present”,  the  second  session  of  the  Fourth  Inter- 

national Teach-In,  “Exploding  Humanity— The  Crisis  of  Numbers.” 
Talks  and  discussion  by  Mrs.  Aziza  Hussein,  Egyptian  delegate,  United 
Nations  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women;  Prof.  L.  Dupre,  George- 
town University;  Miss  June  Callwood,  Toronto  writer  and  journalist, 
and  Brewster  Kneen.  Varsity  Arena.  9.30  a.m.  Tickets,  $5  ( $2 
for  students),  for  all  four  sessions  available  from  the  International 
Teach-In  Committee,  44  St.  George  St. 

Films  relating  to  the  population  explosion.  Convocation  Hall.  2 p.m. 
Admission  by  Teach-In  tickets  which  have  been  stamped  at  Varsity 
Arena  during  one  of  the  previous  sessions  of  the  Teach-In. 

Seminar  Centre  for  Medieval  Studies.  Three  short  papers  will  be  offered  for 

discussion:  “Aspects  of  the  Role  of  the  Infinite  in  Late  Medieval 
Science”  by  Prof.  John  Murdoch,  chairman,  History  of  Science  Depart- 
ment, Harvard  University;  “Bradwardine’s  Tractatus  De  Proportioni- 
bus  and  its  Successors:  Late  Medieval  and  Scholastic  Influences  on 
the  Developing  Science  of  Mechanics”,  by  the  Very  Rev.  William  A. 
Wallace,  Regent  of  Studies,  Dominican  House  of  Studies,  Washington; 
“The  Transition  from  Medieval  to  Renaissance  Physics”,  Prof.  S.  Drake, 
U.  of  T.  Registration  fee  of  $6  includes  lunch  and  reception  in  Hart 
House.  Payment  and  queries  should  be  sent  to  the  Centre  for  Medieval 
Studies,  39  Queen’s  Park  Cresc.  East.  Telephone  928-2380. 

Athletics  Football.  Western  at  Varsity.  Varsity  Stadium.  2 p.m.  Soccer  and 

Rugger.  Western  at  Varsity.  Back  Campus.  12  o’clock  noon. 

27  SUNDAY 

Service  Vespers  in  Massey  College  Chapel.  Music  by  Gibbons,  Byrd,  and 

Stanford.  5 p.m. 

Teach-In  “Programming  For  Survival”,  the  third  session  of  the  Fourth  Intej" 

national  Teach-In,  “Exploding  Humanity— The  Crisis  of  Numbers”. 
Talks  and  discussion  by  Prof.  J.  M.  Stycos,  Cornell  University;  Dr. 
S.  Chandrasekhar,  Indian  cabinet  minister;  and  Prof.  G.  A.  Borgstrom, 
Michigan  State  University.  Varsity  Arena.  2 p.m.  Tickets  $5,  ($2 
for  students),  for  all  four  sessions  available  from  the  International 
— Teach-In  Committee,  44  St.  George  St. 


24  THURSDAY 

Meeting 

Lecture 

Dinner 

Meeting 

25  FRIDAY 

Teach-In 


Lectures 


Teach-In 

“A  Dilemma  for  Affluents”,  the  fourth  session  of  the  Fourth  Inter- 
national Teach-In,  “Exploding  Humanity— The  Crisis  of  Numbers”. 
Talks  and  discussion  by  Dr.  T.  Sjovall,  Swedish  psychoanalyst  and 
family  planning  expert;  Prof.  I.  McT.  Cowan,  University  of  British 
Columbia;  and  H.  Keenleyside,  chairman,  British  Columbia  Hydro  and 
Power  Authority.  Varsity  Arena.  8 p.m. 

Open  House 

Visitors’  Sunday,  Hart  House.  2 to  5 p.m.  Tea  3 to  4.30  p.m. 

Music 

Hart  House  Sunday  Evening  Concert.  Anton  Kuerti,  pianist  and  Peter 
Schenkman,  cellist.  Great  Hall.  8.30  p.m.  Tickets  from  Hall  Porter. 

28  MONDAY 

Preview 

McLaughlin  Planetarium— special  preview  demonstrations  of  the 
ROM’s  McLaughlin  Planetarium  for  Museum  members  and  invited 
guests.  The  planetarium  opens  to  the  public  on  Saturday,  Nov.  2. 

Music 

Organ  Recital  by  Miss  Gail  Thompson.  Convocation  Hall.  5.05  p.m. 

29  TUESDAY 

Films 

Department  of  French,  U.C.  Quibec-U .S.A.,  or.  The  Quiet  Invasion 
and  Fred  Barry,  comidien.  Repeated  Wednesday.  Room  104,  U.C. 
1.10  p.m. 

30  WEDNESDAY 

Lecture 

First  of  a series  of  eight  weekly  public  lectures  on  “Some  Founders 
of  Geology”  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Swinton.  “Abraham  Gottlieb  Werner 
(1750-1817)”.  Room  2117  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4 p.m. 

Seminar 

School  of  Graduate  Studies  and  Department  of  Astronomy.  “The  Third 
Integral  of  Motion  and  its  Applications”.  Dr.  A.  F.  Saaf,  Goddard  Insti- 
tute of  Space  Studies,  New  York.  David  Dunlap  Observatory.  4 p.m. 

Pre  Teach-in  Events 


On  the  St.  George  Campus 
Oct.  21-25 

Display  on  contraception.  Sidney  Smith 
Hall,  Main  Lobby. 

“And  it  came  to  pass  that  Men  Began  to 
Multiply  on  the  Face  of  the  Earth”  by  Ian 
Malcolm,  directed  by  Ron  Weihs,  with  the 
Travelling  Players  of  Victoria  College  Drama 
Club. 

Monday,  Oct.  21  f 

“Anthropology  and  the  Population  Ex- 
plosion”. Discussion  by  faculty  and  students 
of  the  Department  of  Anthropology.  Room 
650,  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  1-3  p.m. 

“Social  Work  and  the  Population  Explo- 
sion”. Discussion.  A kit  containing  a reading 
list  and  selected  reprints  from  the  literature 
will  be  provided.  Rooms  304,  310,  311,  329 
and  404,  273  Bloor  St.  West.  2-4  p.m. 

Oct.  22-25 

“Planning  your  Family”.  Films  and  slides. 
Room  117  Ramsay  Wright  Zoological 
Laboratories.  1-2  p.m. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  22 

“Family  Planning  Methods  and  Their 
Sociological  Implications”.  Dr.  W.  M.  Cor- 
nett. Room  2135  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 
1-2  p.m. 

“Japan  and  the  Crisis  of  Numbers”.  Dis- 
cussion, with  Prof.  J.  L.  Crammer-Byng, 
chairman;  Profs.  P.1  J.  Thompson,  P.  M. 
Mitchell  (York),  and  M.  Kurokawa  (York). 
I.S.C.  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  23 

“Can  Technology  Manage?”  Panel  with 
Profs.  G.  W.  R.  Heinke,  J.  H.  Dales,  I.  Bur- 
ton, R.  O.  Brinkhurst  and  J.  R.  Brown. 
Room  202  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories. 
1-2  p.m. 

“Christian  Morality  and  the  Crisis  of 
Numbers”.  Panel  discussion  with  Profs. 
D.  D.  Evans,  chairman,  D.  J.  Dooley, 
B.  Alton  and  Rev.  D.  V.  Wade.  Carr  Hall  A. 

8 p.m. 

Thursday,  Oct.  24 

Films,  Overture,  made  in  celebration  of 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of 
the  Bill  of  Human  Rights,  and  Secret 
Hunger  describing  hunger  in  underde- 
veloped countries.  I.S.C.  1-2  p.m. 

“Family  Planning  Methods  and  Their 
Sociological  Implications”.  Lecture.  Dr. 
W.  M.  Cornett.  Room  202  McLennan  Phy- 
sical Laboratories.  1-2  p.m. 

Friday,  Oct.  25 

“The  Human  Population  Problem— A Per- 
sonal View”.  Prof.  N.  Angel.  I.S.C.  1—2  p.m. 

Ph.D. 

Friday,  Oct.  18 

K.  L.  Bhatnager,  Department  of  Electrical 
Engineering.  “Effect  of  a Vacuum  Sheath 
on  Radiation  From  Sources  in  Magneto- 
Ionic  Media”.  Room  201,  65  St.  George 
Street.  1.30  p.m. 

David  Philip  Jackson,  Department  of 
Aerospace  Studies.  “A  Theory  of  Gas-Sur- 
face Interactions  at  Satellite  Velocities”. 
Room  207,  65  St.  George  Street.  2 p.m. 
Monday,  Oct.  21 

G.  C.  Shaw,  Department  of  Industrial 
Engineering.  “Contributions  to  Transporta- 
tion Scheduling”.  Room  201,  65  St.  George 
Street.  10  a.m. 

R.  D.  Findlay,  Department  of  Electrical 
Engineering.  “Electromagnetic  and  Ther- 
mal Field  Distributions  in  An  Induction 
Heating  System”.  Room  201,  65  St.  George 
Street.  2 p.m. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  22 

S.  D.  Cioran,  Department  of  Slavic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures.  “The  Apocalyptic 
Symbolism  of  Audrey  Bely”.  Room  207, 
65  St.  George  Street.  9.30  a.m. 


A survey  of  the  religious,  sociological  and 
sexual  background  of  university  students 
and  their  attitudes  toward  birth  control  and 
population  problems  will  be  mailed  during 
Pre  Teach-In  week,  and  the  results  pub- 
lished shortly  after. 

On  the  Scarborough  Campus 
Ocf.  14-18 

Display  on  the  history  of  contraception. 

Monday,  Oct.  21 

“Human  Population  and  Christian  Ethics”. 
Debate  with  Rev.  Canon  H.  L.  Puxley, 
Director  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  of 
Canada,  moderator;  Profs.  I.  M.  Campbell 
and  R.  L.  James.  Meeting  Place.  12  noon. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  22 

“Human  Population  and  World  Re- 
sources”. A.  T.  McKenna,  Public  Relations 
Officer,  Oxfam  of  Canada.  Place  to  be 
announced.  12  noon. 

Thursday,  Oct.  24 

“The  Crisis  of  Numbers:  A Summary”. 
Panel  discussion  with  Profs.  F.  A.  Urquhart, 
C.  E.  Hopen,  M.  Meltz  and  D.  P.  Walker, 
and  four  students  from  the  College.  Room 
S-319.  1 p.m. 

On  the  Erindale  Campus 

Monday,  Oct.  21 

Films  on  the  population  crisis  with  an 
introduction  by  Prof.  C.  Plowright.  Room 
247.  5 p.m. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  22 

“Strife,  Starvation  or  Suffocation”.  Dis- 
cussion with  Prof.  J.  Tuzo  Wilson,  chair- 
man; Profs.  J.  H.  Dales,  J.  T.  Lemon, 
C.  Plowright  and  I.  M.  Spigel.  Room  247. 
5 p.m. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  23 

“Planning  a Stable  Population”.  Discus- 
sion with  Profs.  W.  C.  Berman,  Father  A. 
Gibson,  Prof.  J.  R.  Harle,  and  Dr.  M.  G. 
Powell,  Assistant  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
Borough  of  Scarborough.  Room  247.  5 p.m. 

Thursday,  Oct.  24 

“The  Population  Problem— Can  it  be 
Solved?”  Discussion  with  Profs.  C.  Plow- 
right,  chairman,  Profs.  A.  M.  Bennett, 
I.  Burton,  G.  K.  Morris,  C.  W.  Schwenger 
< and  I.  ill.  Spigel. 

These  varied  events  have  been  arranged 
by  many  different  departments,  schools,  and 
organizations  in  cooperation  with  the  Pre 
Teach-In  Committee  to  provide  a back- 
ground to  the  numerous  issues  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  four  main  Teach-In  sessions. 

Orals 

H.  W.  Rundle,  Department  of  Chemistry. 
“A  Study  of  the  D.C.  Glow  Discharge  in 
Oxygen”.  Room  201,  65  St.  George  Street. 
2.00  p.m. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  23 

T.  L.  Aman,  Department  of  Slavic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures.  “Structural  Features 
of  Leskov’s  Soboryane  and  his  Stories  of 
the  1860’s”.  Room  207,  65  St.  George  Street. 
9.30  a.m. 

S.  K.  Gupta,  Department  of  Industrial 
Engineering.  “A  Study  of  Form  Discrimina- 
tion Under  Varying  Degrees  of  Redundancy, 
Structural  Complexity  and  Visual  Noise”. 
Room  201,  65  St.  George  Street.  9.30  a.m. 

K.  R.  Bongart,  Department  of  German. 
“The  Political  and  Social  Problems  in  the 
Prose  Works  of  Heinrich  Zschokke”.  Round 
Room,  Massey  College.  2.00  p.m. 

Rev.  Jean  Maurice  Turgeon,  S.J.,  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics.  “On  the  Rank  Num- 
bers of  an  Arc”.  Room  201,  65  St.  George 
Street.  2.00  p.m. 


